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GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
We take some extracts from a notice of a new 


edition of “ Collections from the Greek Anthology,” 


by the late Rev. Robert Bland, and othere—contained 
in the Literary Gazette. vt 
“The genius of a nation is never so well displayed 
as in those light, lyrical, and epigrammatic pieces, 
which exciting events strike from the ardent minds 
of thoir authors. They are gems, which, though per- 
haps unpolished, are of far higher price than much 
of the dazzling qualities of more elaborate compo- 
sition. A great poet, like Homer, is not so much the 
poet of his nation as of the whole world. Nature is 
everywhere the same; and though a less favoured 
climate may not display her in her richest garb, though 
the sun may set less brightly, and tho stars of heaven 


shine with a diminished lustre, still the elements of 


etry remain, and are universally intelligible, She 
a everywhere her worshippers; but in no country 
have they been moro enthusiastically devout than in 
that land of sun and song, Greece. Their smaller 
votive offerings at the shrine of poetry and passion 
are now before us: their freshness and individuality, 
if we may so term it, give them a peculiar charm. 
It is in this point of view that, as presenting us with 
a nearer insight into the mode of feeling and into the 
very hoart of the Grecian, and leaving out of the ques- 
tion their inherent excellence, we consider theso vene- 
rable relivs to be of inestimable value. Ages are at 
once annihilated. We are at home with the jolly 
Anacreon quaffing his Chian, and pledging all his 
favourite toasts and sentiments. 
longer dressed in its formal guise; and while we, per- 
haps, part with a little of our reverence, our esteem 
and our cordiality are marvellously increased. All 
the sternness of philosophy vanishes, and we are 


pleased to find that those demi-gods were beings like — 


*»’ The Greek Anthology is one of the most delightful . 
It is the great store-house, the maga- — 


of volumes. 
-zine of ideas, from which many of our older poets 
_pilfered without mercy; whose pilferings have been 
.re-setted and re-produced in altered guise by their 
It would be curious to run 
down to their source the thoughts which they have 
‘smuggled. Rich, indeed, must be that mine from 
‘which so many have collected stores, and which yet 
remains exhaustless. Were we to institute the in- 
quiry too minutely, how many jackdaws should we 


discover strutting about in the borrowed plumage of 


the peacock! We mast, nevertheless, admit that the 
same passions, the same associations, may awake in 
different minds, similar, if not perfectly identical, 
thoughts and expressions. We can, however, hardly 
allow that plea in the case of Ben Johnson’s plagiar- 
ism in his well-known song ‘ Drink to me only ;’ the 
ideas of which are literally translated from the Greek. 

~ The truth of our charge of piracy against the moderns 
will be mado manifest by an inspection of the work 
now before us. !t contains specimens, admirably 


translated, of most, if not all, the minor poets of 


~ Greece. We have an endless variety,—Bacchanalian, 
amatory, military, patriotic, epigrammatic : the latter 
term is, by the way, by no means understood. The 
‘ following passage from the preface will explain how 
much it has lapsed from its uriginal signification and 
_ application :-— 

‘It is necessary to mention the impropriety of com- 
bining in our minds with the word epigram, when 
applied to the poetry of the Greeks, any of the ideas 
which that term is apt to excite in the mind of a mere 

/ English reader. It is owing chiefly to this impro- 
~ priety, that those beautiful remains.of antiquity are 


Antiquity is no . 


“¢ weet 


so little known to us, and that so few have been 
familiarized through the medium of translation, 
They relate to subjects that will be interesting and 
affecting, as long as youth and gaiety delight, as 
wine, and music, and beauty captivate, or as the con- 
trary ideas of old age and death, sickness, banishment, 
negiected love, or forsaken friendship, can melt in 
pleasing sorrow, of chasten into tender melancholy. 
The term epigram, which literally signifies an in- 
scription, was first appropriated to those short sen- 
tences which were inscribed on offerings made in 
temples. It was afterwards transferred to the inscrip- 
tion on the temple-gate; thence to other edifices, to 
the statues of gods and heroes, and of men whether 
living or dead; and the term remained, whether the 
inscription was in verse or in prose, 
these inscriptions, which rendered it so easy to im- 
press on the memory any particular event, or any 
illustrious name, soon recommended them for other 


purposes, 


ment; and hence, in process of time, almost every 
little poem, which concisely’ presented one distinct 


idea, or pursued one general argument, acquired the 


title of epigram.’ 

In illustration, w2 extract the following from the 
divine Plato: the first was translated by Moore, who 
has well transfused its tenderness :— 

“A Lover's wish. nee 
Why dost thou gaze upon the sky? a 
Oh that I were yon spangled sphere! ' 
Then every star should be an eye 
To wander o’er thy beautics here.” 


‘* Could modern gallantry surpass the following ? 


“The Kiss, ' 
Oh! on that kiss my soul, 
As if in doubt to stay, 
Linger’d awhile, on fluttering wing prepar'’d 
To soar away.” 

Or this from Meleager ? 

“ To his Mistress sleeping. 

Thou sleep’st, soft silken flower! Wonk I were Sleep, 

For ever on those lids x aoe to keep! 

So should I have thee all mine own—nor he 

Who seals Jove's wakeful eyes my rival be.” 

These specimens will show how different was the 
ancient from the modern epigram. We must say, 
that we regret, however much we like the pun or point 
of later,times, (for the sake of variety, ) that the ancient 
form had not been preserved, Thoughts, however, 
are 60 scarce with us degenctate moderna, that if we 
have the good fortune to light upon one, we are not 
content with embodying it as the Grecks would have 
done, in the shortest possible space; on the contrary, 
we must torture and twist, and dilute it into as many 
lines as our poverty may admit. This is a lamentable 
fact, but it is a truth ; witness the enormous quantity 
of trash libelling under the name of poctry, which our 
prolific press is continually pouring forth. 

It ie delightful to turn to the vigour of the ancient 
Sappho; what associations aro awakened by that 
name! When we peruse tho splendid fragments, 
few and imperfect as they aro, of that poetoss, we are 
oppressed with a mixed feeling of melancholy and ad- 
miration. We consider the following as a very suc- 
cessful translation of her celebrated Hymn to Venus: 


“Immortal Venus, thron’d above 

In radiant beauty! child of Jove! 

O skill’d in every art of love, 
And artful snare ! 


* Dread power, to whom I bend the knee! 
Release my soul and set it free 


. . From bonds of piercing agony, 
And gloomy care! , 


~— 


iv jen 


The brevity of 


The lawgiver adopted them to convey a. ": 
moral precept, and the lover to express a tender senti- * 


Yet come thyself! if e’er, benign, "a 
y liat’ning eax thou didst incline ere 
To my rude lay, the starry shine Tm 
f Jove’s court leaving, oo 
In chariot yoked with coursers fair, a. 
‘ Thine own immortal birds, that bear - 

Thee swift to earth, the middle air ets 

With bright wings cleaving. b 
Soon they were sped—and thou, most blest, 

, > 1 ape goa es ambrosial drest, 
at "et ask what griefs m = 
seide What meant my — aegis 
What end my phrenzied thoughts 

For what iovel youth I epread — 
My amorous nets—' Who, Sappho, who 

. Hath done thee wrong? 
Whot though he fly, he’ll soon return— i 
Still press thy gifts, though now he spurn; 
rv Heed not his coldness—soon he'll burn, 

E'en though thou chide.’ ia 
And said’st thou thus, dread goddess?—Q 
Come then once more to ease my woe! 
Grant all!—and thy great self bestow, . 

My shield and guide !" ! 


Who is not inspired by Callistzatus, in bis son t 
Harmodius ? Q , sa 


“T'll wreathe my soul in myrtle-boug’ 
The sword that Tait the rn low, » ee 
When patriots, burning to be free, . 
To Athens gave equality. wa lelg 
‘ Harmodius, hail! though 'reft of breath, “ 
“03. Thou ne’er shalt feel the stroke of death ; : 
" The heroes’ happy isles shall be ¢ 

The bright abode allotted thee, 
f Pil wreathe my sword in myrtle-bough, 

The sword that laid Hipparchus low, 

When at Minerva’s adverse fane ‘ “es 
. He knelt, and never rose again. ; 


While Freedom's name is understood, ‘ 
You shall delight the wise and good; ~- 
You dared to set your country free, 
And gave her Idwe equality.” : 
: Or by the following epitaph of Simonides?. . + 
“ On those who fell at Thermopylae. 
In dark Thermopylm they lie; : , 
On death of glory, there to die! 4 
Their tomb an altar is, their namo 
A mighty heritage of fame : 
Their dirge is triumph—cankering rust, 
And Tiine that turneth all to dust 
That tomb shall never waste nor hide— 
The tomb of warriors true and tried, 
The full-voiced praise of Greece around 
Lies buried in that sacred mound ? 
Where Sparta’s king, Leonidas, 
In death, eternal glory has.” 
Or this epigram on the same ? 
“ Greatly to die—if this be glory'’s height— 
For the fair meed we own our fortune kind, 
For Greece and liberty we plunged to night, 
And left a never-dying name behind.” 
Or this still more celebrated one ? 
“ Stranger! to Sparta any, her faithful band 
Here lic in death, remembering her command.” 

We might continue our extracts ad infinitum. In 
so vast acollection of beauties selection is difficult. — 
Uur classical readers will not require to have the 
work recommended to them—the namo is sufficient ; 
fathers may rely upon our assertion,that an inexhaus- 
tible store of delight awaits them on the perusal.” 


) 
i 





THE UNITED STATES. 
ENGLISH OPINIONS, 

In the New Monthly Magazine, which has long, 
if not at all times, manifested a liberal spirit towards 
this country, there ie an article founded on Mr. 
Stuart’s late publication,—"' Three Years in North 
America,” which it will doubtless be agreeable to 


.. our readers to have laid beforethem In presentingit 


“a y ™ ' 
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we shvuld mention that there appear to be some ty- 
pographical errors in the article—an uncommon fault 
in an English book; which we have marked where 
they occur. There is also an obscurity in the lan- 
guage, aa it struck us on first perusal, in one instance, 
on which also we have made a remark. 
* There aretwo points of view in which America 
may be looked at by travellers, and the character of 
their reports turns very much upon which point is 
taken by the observer, This will account for the 
atrange differences that exist in books on that coun- 
try. Captain Hall disapproves of every thing: Mr. 
Stuart finds no fault, Both travellers are British 
gentlemen of good motives and honest intentions. 
The truth is, Capt. Hall referred all he said to his own 
feelings. Mr. Stuart tried to discover which were the 
feolings of the Americans. ‘How should /like this ?’ 
said Capt. H. Mr. S. asked himself, ‘ How do they 
like it?’ Now this is a very important distinction. 
It may be very safely asserted that no English gentle- 
man, unless indeed caught very young, can sit down 
in America with any real satisfaction. Though he 
may profess the most republican sentiments, though 
he may have the most liberal notions respecting the 
rightsof men, and never treat a fellow-man, of whatever 
rank and condition, without the respect due to a man, 
still if he have been bred up in all the artificial distinc- 
tions cf an old aristocratical country, and with such 
tefinements as an ancient society always contrive to 
gct about.them, he will never be easy in a newly-set- 
tled state founded on true republican principles.— 
Take a Highlander from his mountains, and set him 
down on the flata of the Isle of Ely, will he be con- 
tent? No, the lake and the crag, and the distant line 
of blue hill, are with him essential beautics of nature, 
he can with difficulty-allow that there is any merit in 
a field of wheat forty bushels to the acre. The mem- 
ber of an aristocratical society comes to be proud of 
its inequalities, apd will even glory in its injustice.— 
Foreigners have been astonished in listening to the 
proud expressions of satisfaction with which English- 
men of the middle classes have expiated on the privi- 
leges of the game laws. In the sare way non-com- 
missioncd officers have been found to glory in the 
great gulf which separate themselves from the king’s 
officors. Where command exists, it is some consola- 
tion to poor humanity to consider that it is not an 
equal to whom submission is mace ; that itis some one 
. whom nurture, opinion, and education have combined 
to distinguish from the common herd. In America, 
a gentleman has to sit down at table with his own 
servant*; it is not improbable that, if the servant have 
the more popular manners, he wi:! have most respect 
paid to him; nay, generally speaking, the servant 
must be preferred, for he looks up to the republicans, 
while the master is looking down with contempt on 
the whole party, and at any rate, expecting their eub- 
serviency. Itis almosta proverb in this country, 
that a man is judged pretty much by his coat; this is 
a test that makes an insensible impression upon those 
who are far from holding there is any virtue in new 
broad-cloth. What then will be the uncomfortable- 
ness of aman who suddenly appears among a busy 
‘population, where appearance is held utterly worth- 
Jess, nay, where the nicest external distinctions would 
. Father excite a laugh than promote a deference? Sup- 
pose sucha person, long accustomed to obscrvances, sit- 
ting down to dinner, and his walter drawing achair near 





* We are here to understand, we suppose, that an Eng- 
lish gentleman travelling with his servant, is meant, an 
that the public houses and steamboats are alluded to, 
where, unless by the direction of the gentleman, or the 
choice or consent of the servant, they would como to the 
same table; and in which case, as the writer suggests, the 
servant mighé be the one held in most consideration. 

So, further on, where it is enid ‘appearance is held ut- 
terly worthless’ it must be understood with a restriction to 
auch ‘appearance’ as seemed designed for effect, or what 
the writer refers to as ‘the nicest external distinctions.’ 





him ; suppose his stage-driver turning out the sheriff 
of the county, as Mr. Stuart did, would he ask him to 
dinner, as was dono by this very meritorious traveller? 
Supposing him accosted by a party of well-informed 
mechanics in jackets on board a steam-boat, and in no 
reepect valued except for the information he gave 
them, would not all this, and much more of the same 
kind greatly perplex the best specimens of English- 
men? This is only a very sligtt odour of the disa- 
greeables a contented Englishman has to encounter. 

If his speculations extend to matters of government 
he is equally shocked. Any ordinary letter of intro- 
duction will procure an interview with the president; 
the authoritics are generally in trade, and the elections 
of all kind are settled with less fuss than goes to the 
coroner or even a churchwarden. The imposing is 
altogether wanting in America; in Europe most 
countries have it, and some few aro great in that spe- 
cies of delusion. 

The States are no country for the few; it isthe 
Jand of the many. Every one who has looked upon 
the institutions of Europe must see that the only 
question is of the few; it is of the few that it is 
spoken when it is said such is the way with our neigh- 
bours. 

Mr. Stuart is a man who visited America under 
peculiar circumstances: he had probably good reason 
to be dissatisfied with our mode of treating deserving 
citizens of liberal opinions. When he left Scotland 
he had long maintaineda war with the Tories, during 
which he found his substance crumbling away under 
Tory exactions, and, perhaps, his temper somewhat 
turned against the unfair distribution of honour and 
profit in his native land. With no pleasant reminis- 
cences of his native land, he sought America as a 
country supplying an agreeable and easy retreat. He 
was like the admiral that burnt his transports as soon 
ashe had disembarked; he was determined not to 
look back. Mr. Stuart never thought of Britain while 
he was in America. Captain Hall always asked 
himeelf, now what will they think of this at home? 
what would Mr. , or Lady ——, s0f, if she was 
obliged to submit to this 7 

The merit of Mr. Stuart’s book is, that he looked 
upon the country with more than an absence of pre- 
judice, with a good nature and a good sense that did 
not even desert him in the uncivilized west, where he 
was sumetimes compelled to inform landlords that they 
had at least mistaken their vocation. 

Mr. Stuart’s book, looking at it merely as a book, 
is not of first rate excellence,—regarding it as the re- 
port of a private and trust-worthy gentleman on the 
United States, it assuredly is. A book-maker, or tra- 
vel-writer, ought to have a picturesque style, an ima- 
gination, a lively sense of the characteristics of socie- 
ty, and a taste for naturein all her forms: in all or 
most of these qualitics Mr. Stuartis toscek. He is 
a sensible, observing, intelligent, liberal, and good- 
natured man; he knows good society in its Scotch 
provincial form, and anxious to gain euthentic intelli- 
gence about the country he yisited, he has put down 
all he said in a gencral way, and has compiled along 
with his journal all the different documents, advertise- 
ments, and papers he could collect; information, 
therefore, isthe order of his day; and he gives it, 
often, however, in a crude form—the change, [?charge) 
howevor, is rather against the book-maker than tra- 
veller. IIe who really wants intelligence about the 
States will acknowledge the took to be indispensable 
—the critic will weigh itin all its essences, and find 
all wanting. Admirable critic! We will deceiveno 
one; this work is proceeding to a third edition—and 
deserves it; and yet it is almost the only hook deserv- 
ing success thot hes of late gotit. We shall soon 
bear a cry of disappointment; it is no light affair for 
the book-clubs. It is too full of small change of intel- 
ligence, and too deficient in the great features of strong 
and impressive writing to make « sensation round the 
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country tea-table. There is no romance here; and 


yet the experience in the latter part of the second vo- 


jume traverses a country which some men, let us in- 
stance Chateaubriand, nay, even a hero of the Sports 
of the Forest, as Lloyd, or an amateur, such as the 
author of the ' Wild Sports of the West,’ would have 
made famous for all time—in all such emergencies 
Mr. Stuart runs to quotation. This we understand: 
it is not that he docs not feel the virtue of the scenes 
he observes, but unaccustomed to write, and very long 
in the habit of admiring waters, [Iwriters) he picks 
out the pleasant passages of such authors as Flint as 
the most natural mode of expressing himself. 

In all practical and business matters Mr. Stuart 
seeks no sid: he is at home. Look, for instance, at 
his valaation and appreciation of the prospects of @ 
farmer of a certain capital who determines upon settling 
in Illinois or Indiana; look egain at his calculations 
of the expense of living in all parts of the States; his 
views are always those of a settler, determined, like 
any other wise man, to overlook small objections, 

We have learnt that this was not a calculated book; 
there are books of which the readersays as of a late mi- 
neralogical professor in one of the universities, why he 
has as much to say of astone as snother man of bis 
first-born. Liere it is clear that the book isan acci- 
dent; the man does not travel to make a book, but 
having travelled and arriving at home, and on con- 
versing with his friends, and on seeing what there is 
produced in this way, all of a sudden finds that in his 
own portfolio, he has that which his countrymen de- 
sire, if not for profit, at least for pleasure. Mr. 
Stuart's book, and it is pleasant to be able to spread 
the truth in spite of slander and puffery, is not an 
amusing book; it has no qualities to recommend it 
to the idle readers of the day, and yet it is the work 
alone, which, of all those that have been written, 
enables us to extend an arm across the Atlantic, and 
shake hands heartily with our dear brother Jonathan: 
he should be our son, but there are those who main- 
tain he is our uncle.” ‘ 





PERSIAN ACCOUNT OF ENGLAND. 


The reader will find entertainment in the article 
subjoined—which we take from a recent London 
publication, “ The Dynasty of the Kajars,” trans- 
lated from an original MS. presented by His Majesty 


Faty Aly Shah, to Sir H. J. Bridges, who was Envoy 


to the Persian Court in 1809. 


“ A summary account of the kingdoms of Ingilterrah, 
called Ingreez ; and the appointment of Captain John 
Malcolm to the embassy of Iran, by Marquis Lord 
Wellesley, governor of Hindustan, agreeably to the 
command of the King of Ingreez : and various other 
matters. 

Tho kingdom of Ingilterrah (¢. e. England) is com- 
posed of two great islands, and divided into three king- 
doms: its length is 380 English miles, and its great- 
est breadth 300; it is completely surrounded by the 
sea. This country contains excellent pasturage and 
beautiful meadows: fine'wool is aléo produced there. 
The water is abundant, and the mines aro of various 
kinds. Thoinhabitants are robust; the horses deli- 
cately formed, and swift; game is very plentiful; and 
the quantity of wood and coals is immense. The 
people are opulent; it possesses excellent emporia for 
commerce, where the most costly stuffs and merchan- 
dise are mot with, and become the objects of purchase 
and salo, They make, in great quantities, all sorte 
of watches, military arms, engines, penknives, silk 
and woollen cloths, of an excellent and beautiful work- 
manship. The English are high-minded and mag- 
nanimous; skilful, sagacious, end intelligent; and 
their noblemen, honoured and esteemed, are posse 
of good faith and sincerity, Their power at sea ex- 
ceeds that of all Europe. The capital of Ingilterrah 
is named Uondon; a city of great extent, and delight 
fully built: that part which is called the city contains 
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solid edifices, great inns (of court), academies, highly 
ornamented churches, and beautiful school-houses, 
The royal palace of Ingilterrsh is called Parlamentu, 
which is the place of assembly for the counsellors of 
the realm. ‘The river Tameez flows through the 
midst of the city: there are three bridges constructed 
over it. The kingdom is divided into fifty-two iylets, 
or counties. In short, when the sovereignty of this 
kingdom came to a lion-subduing woman, Lizabet 
(i. ¢. Elizabeth) by name, the people of Ingilterrah, 
during her days, greatly increased in power. ‘This 
weman, who was exceedingly intelligent, politic, and 
subject-protecting, fought at sea against Filip Shab, 
king of Aspaniol (i. e. Spain); and though this Filip 
collected many ships, immense stores, and experienced 
soldiers; he suffered a great defeat, and the nation of 
Ingilterrah attained great power and might on the face 
ofthe ocean. In her days, the Coinpania, which is 
tho title of those who superintend tho affairs of Hin- 
dustan, was appointed * * *; and the commence- 
ment of their power in Hindustan was as follows. 
The people of France, as well as of Ingilterrah, had 
taken possession of somo forts and towns on the cast- 
ern shores of the Peninsula of India, and also obtain- 
ed the supreme power in some islands adjacent to each 
* gther’s possessions; and exercised, in those places, 
by their reepective strength, uncontrulled authority 
and dominion. Ata subsequent period, when disor- 
der and confusion arose in the French government, 
several battles wore fought between the French and 
English nations; and the latter, being possessed of 
greater force hy sea in the regions and places under 
their jurisdiction, they expelled the French from the 
forts and towns along the coast of India, seized their 
various territories, and remained solo and absolute 
masters in those countries. By degrees, they extended 
their dominion and authority ; and, partly by war, and 
partly by treaty, imposed tribute on the sovereigns 
‘and rulers of the countries situated along the coasts 
-of India; whilst other Indian princes, influenced by 
their own interests, formed alliances with them, so 
that their power and dignity reached the highest ele- 
vation. Tho western side of the Peninsula of India 
was governed by Tippoo Sultan, a powerful and mighty 
prince; and his king‘lom, which was called Mysore, 
in beauty and organization like the spring, was mana- 
ged with perfect order and well-regulated splendour. 
The English people fought against him several times ; 
at last, inthe year of the Messiah, 1802, Tippoo Shah 
was slain, and all the realms which had been under 
his government fell into the hands of the English troops, 
#o that they obtained an increase of power and dignity 
beyond all limits, At the present date, the provinces 
belonging to tho Engliah in Hindustan aro more nu- 
merous and oxtensivo than the countrics they possess 
in Aroopa (i. c. Europe), and the isiand of Irelandah 
(Ireland), which was under their sway before these 
events: therefore, we may truly say they have added 
’ kingdoms to their kingdom. Their Indian possessions 
are divided into three governments: the first, that of 
Calcutta or Bengal, extends along the course of the 
rivor Ganges; the second, that of Madras, along the 
Coromandel coast; the last is that of Bombay. The 
English stato has not introduced any innovations into 
India, but remains occupied in the administration and 
regulation of affairs; the maintenance of all descrip- 
, tions of troops, and the expenses of naval armaments 
for India, belonging to the Compania, which is settled 
in Ingilterrah. The Compania has entered into part- 
* nership, alliance, and friendship with the nation, * * 
under their own responsibility. The supreme direc- 
tion of affairs, the movement of tho troops, the inter- 
nal regulation, administration, and arrangements, all 

» depend on the king; the disbursements, changes, and 
' all other matters connected with the country, rest with 
the Compania, who also, in an eminent degree, derive 
great profits end advantages from thé commerce of 
Hindustan, In short, after. the death of Lizabet, 
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James the First became king. At present, Jarge the 
Third possesses the sovereign power : he has reigned 
fifty years over this kingdom, and proceeded in the 
paths of equity and justice. From ancient times 
until the present period, the bond of union and friend- 
ship has firmly subsisted between the states of Iran 
and Ingreez, and there has always been an uninter- 
rupted succession of envoys and ambassadors. This 
year, therefore, Marquis Lord Wellesley, who had 
been lately appointed to the splendid rank of Vizir, 
and the office of governor-general, selected, by order 
of the King of Ingreez, as envoy to Iran, Captain Jan 
Malcolm Behadur. Marquis Wellesley’s origin is 
from the kingdom Irelandah: he is one of the nobles 
of that country, and of ancient linoage. In the first 
instance, he was one of the counsellors of the English 
realm: on account of his skill in affairs, his integrity, 
innatetalents, bravery, and unbounded liberality (which 
exceeds all description), sagacity, and penetration, he 
was nominated to the government of Hindustan; on 
which kingdom he conferred the greatest lustre, by his 
intelligence, experience, undaunted bravery generosity, 
and energy: he possessed consummate policy and 
dauntless intrepidity, to so high a degree, that although, 
on his appointment to the Vizirship, there existed an 
obstinate war between the empires of Ingreez, Roos 
(é. e. Russia), and I’ransah (France), and the states 
ailied with these powers, yet, through Divine grace, 
joined to his eminent loyalty end sagacious foresight, 
not the smallest symptom of weakness appeared 
throughout the empire of Ingreez. 
colm Behadur, on account of his innate abilities, ex- 
perience, bravery, liberty, and prudenee, was admitted 
to the intimate confidence of Marquis Lord Wellesley; 
and was at first sent by him, along with his brothor 
Lord Wellington, to the Dekkan and Nagpore, where 
he fought and obtained the victory. He was after- 
wards detached, with Lake Behadur, into Hindustan, 
where he fought a severe battle with Goneral Perron, 
originally @ native of Fransah, but engaged in the 
service of the Mahrattas, He defeated General Per- 
ron, and set at liberty one of the kings of Hindustan, 
a lineal descendant from Timar Gur Khan, who was 
a prisoner in the hands of the Mahrattas. This ac- 
tion greatly increased the name and celebrity of Cap- 
- Malcolm, who was afterwards appointed envoy to 
ran.’ 
THE KAJAR PALACE, 

A fino specimen of Oriental style will be seen in 
the annexed description. 

The world-adorning taste of the king caused him 
to direct that a spot of ground, replete with attrac- 
tions, and situated about half a league from Tcheran, 
should bo laid out in a garden, like the celestial Para- 
dise, filled with all sorts of trees, and odoriferous 
plants; and that on the summit of a hill, resembling 
a mound of pure amber, which commanded that gar- 
den, there should be constructed a heart-attracting 
residence. A decree, therefore, resistless as destiny, 
went forth, that the architects and gardeners should 
combine to display all their talents on this favoured 
spot. At that hour, which sometimes happons to 
Fortune's favourites, there was formed a garden of 
such beauty, tnat the splendour of its roses excited 
envy inthe bosom of tho roses of Paradise, and the 
meandering of its limpid waters outshone those of the 
Fountain of Life. Some parts of its surface being 
unequal the hollows were filled up with sifted earth ; 
and in othera the hillocks removed, so as to form a 
continued and perfect level. 'ruit-producing trees 
of every sort and country, odoriferous shrubs, vernal 
and autumnal flowers, were planted in every part of 
it. It was crowned by adelightfulstructure; and a Para- 
dise-like abode, ornamented with firm bastions, strong 
curtains and parapets. In front stood a lake; in the 
midst of which boiled up a foufitain, like the Fountain 
of the Sun, spouting forth waters more lucid than the 
celestial 
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was also issued to repair and gild the pure dome of the 
King of Martyrs; the explanation of which is as 
follows, Through ignorance, and the hurry of thoso 
who were charged by the late monarch to embellish 
the celestial dome covering the remains of the Lord 
of Martyr at Kerbela, and from their not having ac- 
curately calculated the strength of the foundation, the 


dome gave way, rent asunder, and its gold-coloured 


bricks began to assume a lunar appearance: but in 
this samo ycar, a faithful superintendant was appoint: 
ed to remove tho heaven-resembling dome; and to 
build another, of such solidity, that it should receive 
no injury in the revolutions of months and years; and 
that gold of so perfect standard should be used, as to 
remain untarnished in the vicissitudes of days and 
nights. Praise be to the Almighty, that, through the 


architectural wisdom of the orthodox sovereign, this 


pure vault became more solid than the empyreal vaults 
of the sky, and was covered with golden bricks more 
resplendent than the glorious sun! Thus theinhabi- 
tants of the whole earth are continually employed in 
uttering, with responsive Amens, the just praises of 
the incomparable sovereign. 

God is the only source of prosperity and assistance.” © 


THE PLAIN OF ERIVAN. 


Another extract, where the translator himself ° 


speaks, in giving a geographical notice of the kingdom 
of Persia, possesses interest. 

“ When destruction was first poured on the primi- 
tive inhabitants of this globe, and only Noah and his 
family were especially protected and saved from the 
general wreck, the same Divine authority that relatesto 
us the dreadful calamity, acquaints us also, that, asthe 
waters subsided, the Ark rested on the top of Mount 
Ararat. In disembarking, therefore, the first place 
our second progenitors must have visited was neces- 
sarily the Plain of Erivan, which spreads itself at the 
foot of that mountain; and I presume those who have 
visited this beautiful and luxuriant plain, viewing it 
even under all the disadvantages of on imperfect go- 
vernment, will allow that few places on the surface of 
the earth, both as to climate and productioa, could 
have been better chosen for refreshing, supporting, 
and gratifying the immediate wants of such a motlicy 
assemblage of storm-beaten mariners. The vine, the 
peach, the fig, the apricot, the melon, the water-melon, 
the apple, the pear, the mulberry, corn of all sorts, 
and the most nutritious grains, are found there now, 
and were not improbably permitted to start up there 
when the waters withdrew. I admit the Sacred 
Writings do not tell ua what lengths of sojourn Noah 
made in this delightful plain, nor do they declare tous 
that he ever left it. ‘The 9th chapter of Genesis con- 
tains the account of Noah's debarkation from the ark ; 
and the 20th verse of that chapter has the following 
remarkable words, which seem to represent the pa- 
triarch as being desirous of taking up his abode where 
(if I may use the expression) he first landed :—* And 
Noah began to be an husbandman; and he planted a 
vineyard.’ 


THE YOUNG GIRL WITH GREY HAIR. 
{Translated from the French. ] 

I saw her abouta fortnight ago, at the theatre, after 
an absence of three years. Every body looked at her ; 
I dared not. An inexpressibly painful emotion filled 
my soul. I averted my eyes from her; shuddered— 
wept. ” 

** Poor Henrietta,” cried I, 

A person near me, pulled mo by the sleeve and 
said: “Is it not strange, Sir, that so young a girl 
should have grey hair?” 

“She has fine black eyes,” said another, “ Whata 

ity!” 

H Oh !” interposed a young dandy, “if any one of 





mitrot, At this auspicious moment, a firman, the romantic school were here, the sight of sucha 
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pretty monster would inspire him with a delightful 
ballad.” 


Had I had a dagger, I would have stabbed that 


* “man! 


I made an attempt to fly, but an irresistible force 
nade mepowerless upon my seat. Struggling against 
my grief my head came in violent contact with my 
Neighbor's cane. The stupid crowd laughed ! 


The curtain at length rose. Who can tell what ; 
passed onthe stage. I know not; buta gentleman . 


behind me observed it was the liveliest farce he had 


éver seen, Sighs in the meantime were almost suffo- 


cating me. 


During tho interlude they began to talk about the © 


young girl with the grey hair. 


“Til wagor,” said one, “she met the dovil face . « 


to face one evening in a wood.” 
**Not all Sir; the devil has nothing to do with the 


matter; Iam a physicienand will explain to youhow « 


certain kinds of hair”. 





“ Ah! you will explain it scientifically,” interrupt- * 


ed a third, “My dear Sir ’tis useless trouble. It is 
impossible a young girl’s hair can turn grey without 


some extraordinary cause, The interesting victim | 


must have experienced some violent shock””—— 
“‘ Her husband was killed in her arms during the 


three days.” ova 
“Very possibly,” muttered a man who had been a | 


gensdarme. 


“Or whilst playing with her child in a window, it | 
suddenly jumped from her arma, and falling from the ___ - 
fourt’a story was dashed to pieces upon the pavement.” _,.. - 
. “Pardon me gentlemen, but all your conjectures .. 
are destitute of common sense. You may easily see « 
she is nota mother por even married, "Tis quite «- « 

. obvious the poor creature is not more than sixteen.” ~~’ - 


“ Eighteen, Sir.” 

“Do you know her?” asked the man. 

I relapsed into silence, and he continued. “It is 
clear to whomsover has etudied the physiology of the 
passions, that the chango in the young lady’s hair is 


“owing to some violent disappointment in love.” 
Iturned suddenly round to him who was speaking, 


and grasping his hands convulsively in mine I ex- 


claimed: “Ah! sir, 1 am a most detestable villain!” ~ 


I know not what effect this exclamation, which the 
remembrance of my crime had extorted from mo, 
would have produced ; but the orchestra burst forth, 
and the curtain rose. 

Until the end of the play I could not help reflecting on 
the past and recalling to my recolleetion Henrietta,— 
Henrietta, so young, so beautiful, so cruelly deserted ; 
Henrictta my first love whom I found after absence 
of three years with the hairs of old age! 

And I tore my breast with my nails! 

I was leaving the theatre: it appears the play was 


‘ever. One of my friends approached{and taking me 


gaily by the arm, without noticing my paleness: “I 
have just seen Henrictta,” said he. 


“What!” exclaimed I, “ have you too seen her?” 


“ Certainly, but how altered she is.” 
“Oh! horribly,” cried I. 
“Do you know how it happened?” 
**Nota word on the subject, I am a monster.” 
_. “What!” said he laughing, “ are you the robber 7” 
» “What robber?” asked I. 
“The quack 7” 
*t I don’t understand you.” :; 
He then told me, that Henrietta passing about « 
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month ago through Bourges, had purchased from a. Faoc-eaTino.—We copy what follows from the 


quack « powder to dye her brown hair black ; and 
that was why it had become grey. a 





A POET IN TROUBLE. «©: ‘>. 


aad Once on a time 
|. Acomical and odd old genius 
Took it into his head to—rhyme— 
And, in good time, 
A seat he took with slippers on his feet, 
‘And also clothes bcsides,—just where they should bé, 
Not quite thrown off—for that were indiscteet— 
But fitting well as any others would be ¥ 
; If rightly made. 
Once much skill'd in the rhyming trade, 
He patiently waited, 
: Till the old jado, ' o 
His jadod muse should not bo quite cheek-mated— : 
To use a chess-board phrase— it 
And soaring o’er tho clouds, at? 
(Tho fog clouds of his brain) ’ 
ee The world, beside himself, amaze 
.- With wondrous mysteries—which fate enshrouds 
From human sight,—like rain, 
.t. Pour down the flood of his high inspiration 
i.e, ‘Till Earth should echo to the skies again, ° 


- 


aha So universal the great acclamation! 


bane 


ke 


Unseen, I watch’d him as he sat— 
And of ‘ 

‘: He raie’d his hand, unconscious, to his head,— 

But not quite satisfied with that, 

He drew it back,— 
And then aloft 

His cyes strain’d, gleaming like hot lead, 

Or like those of a terrified cat; 
nt Now glar’d they, as if on the rack, 

And his mind struggled with some mammoth thought, 
es Too big to be deliver’d: Oh alack! ° 
1° + — How hard he labour’d—how he strove 
**° That somo of his ideas might be caught 

Within his pen, att 
‘oe, And, quick as flight of dove, 
Be thence on paper safe transferr'd. ; 
;¢ -Alas! what disappointment show’d he then, 
That he should sit 
Chasing his thoughts, which, like a wisp, 
Blip from his grasp, and still before him flit, © 
Tempting him on—and on—and on again, 
Nor would allow one word 
(The like who ever heard!) 
To be shap’d into verse—nor even lisp 
A syllable to form his strain. 


Lord how he flutter’"d— 
I thought he would go crazy! 
“What!” he exclaim’d, just as he utter’d 
An indistinct low curse, 
‘ Against his sconce, so dull and lazy— 
“What, my old muse— What, worse and worse— 
You make me quite splenetic— 
Is it come to this? 
O great Apollo, 
(Entreatingly he cried, now grown pathetic,) 
Come! wrap my soul in bliss, 
And sure some verse will follow?” 
He paus’d.—Again he said— 
“Alas! my lady's dead !” 


: Au (His muse !) I heard, and—as he wept, 


Laughing from out his presence gladly crept. 
Comicos, 


Baltimore Gazette :— 

We perceive from an advertisement in a Philadel- 
phia paper, that the good people of that city—the mo- 
dern Atheniane—have taken to cating frogs! It 
can hardly be necessity which has driven them to this 
whimsical oxpedient for satisfying hunger. It is the 
progress of refinement. But whatever it be, it must 
be comfortable to them to think that the late seasona- 
ble spell of weather has put tho marshes around Phi- 
ladelphia in fine ordor for frog hunting. The little 
o¢ lities are no doubt hopping about in large quantié 
ties. This sort of diet may improvo the dancing of 
the Philadelphia belles and beaux, but it must spoil 
their voices for singing. , 

If they aro made into pies, we may parody the nure 
so, and - | : 

ing a song of sixpence, a ¢ , 

Four and twenty bull-froge Coed ven” ' 

When the pie was opened the frogs began to croak, 

Wasn't that a pretty mees for Philadelphia folk | ' 
Or perhaps the following original verses would ans 
swer better for the purpose of being set to music, by 
some of those composers who are able to imitate all 
kinds of noises, from the rattling of thunder to the 
blood an owns and croak of a bull-frog. 
Philadelphians fam'd for feasts, from formes fastidious free, 
Fan‘y frisky frogs, fine fare for feeding festively— 

If the frogs bak’d ina pie, when it was op’d, should cronk, 
Food and fright and fun ’twould furnish Philadelphia folk. 





Proor THAT OYSTERS HAVE FEELING |!—" Do you 
think that these creatures have any feeling 7” said an 
inquisitive consumer of oysters to a well-known wit, 
*' Feeling |" replied his friend, to be sure they have; 
did you never hear them crying about the streets 7” 





CURSORY COMMENTS—NOTES AND NOTABILIAs 
“ Varium et mutabile semper.” 


It has sometimes been objected to persons busied in 
works of charity and benevolence, that they quite over- 
looked cases which required their notice in their imme- 
diate vicinity, while they were directing their eyes to 
sufferers in the uttermost parts of the earth. Thus, in 
England, it is sai’, the philanthropist, engrossed with 
the evils of Colonial Slavery, is unconscious of, or inat- 
tentive to, the greater distresses caused by the Factory 
System, and other existing mischiefs, at his own thres- 
hold; while in this country it has been thought the 
wants of the Greeks and tho inhabitants of the Cape de 


_ Verd Islands may have received attention disproportion- 


ed—not perhaps to their own just claims, but to that 
bestowed on cases of suffering at our very doors. How 
far this part of the assertion admits of dispute we shall 
not here attempt to decide. Whether the opinion be 
wholly, partially, or in no degree, correct, is not eseen- 
tial to our present purpose—which is to illustrate it, 
by a trait in the character of many journaliste—who, 
professing and intending to give their readers, early, all 
the current newa, go so far at times in search of it, as 
to have that which is perfectly within their reach,entirely 
cecape their notice. A case of this kind has fallenin 
our way the present week :—-A morning contemporary 
on Wednesday re-printed from a Smyrna (Turkey) 


‘ paper, (and another has since followed the example) 


a piece of news which was published in our sheet—and 
on file in the Exchange Reading Room, within a hum 


dred feet of its office—on the first day of December. 
N.Y. Allae, 


“LITERARY GEMS.”—This publication is for sale 
in single numbers at two cente each, or siz and a quarter 
cents for four copies, stitched in a cover, at 205 Broadway, 
16 Merchant’ Sachenge, and by Booksellers, 

A liberal discount to wholesale purchasers. 
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